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Introduction by Peter Brueggeman: Edward H. Davis (1862-1951) was a ranch and Powam Lodge owner in Mesa Grande, 
California, which is near Palomar Mountain. Davis became friends with his Indian neighbors in Mesa Grande and participated in their 
meetings and ceremonies; he later became a field collector of artifacts from the Indian tribes of San Diego County, Southern 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and northwestern Mexico for the Smithsonian. Edward Davis’ history of Palomar Mountain, 
entitled Palomar and the Stars, was published in Palomar Mountain Views (Bob Litchfield, editor) by the Palomar Mountain 
Community in 1982, on pages 5 to 68. This is an abridged and edited version of Davis’ work that is focused on Palomar Mountain 
history. Davis’ writing on astronomy, the telescope, and on natural history can be read in complete form in Palomar Mountain Views, 
and I refer you to that as Davis referred his readers to “The Glass Giant of Palomar” book. 


Davis’ history of Palomar Mountain 1s a fascinating read given that he knew several of Palomar’s earlier residents. Davis’ history as 
published was undated, but can be dated to 1947, since Davis mentions “this year” being 1947 with respect to the upcoming transport 
of the Palomar telescope lens. I scanned the pages from Palomar Mountain Views to produce his text, then edited it, scanning and 
adding his relevant historical photos. I added additional historical photos, made some factual corrections (which I’m sure he would 
appreciate), and added clarifying comments within square brackets preceded by my initials PB. 


PREFACE by Edward Davis 


I was fortunate to be with the late Dr. Francis G. Pease, of the Mt. Wilson Observatory and a member of the California Institute of 
Technology, when he selected the site for the 200” telescope on Palomar Mountain in 1934. During our conversation, he said: “Ed, 
why don’t you write up the history of Palomar? You are better equipped than anyone to take on this task and it should be done before 
it is too late. All the early pioneers who came to Palomar have passed on and you, who knew them, should be the one to write them 
up.” This was the beginning, and the following pages are the result of Dr. Pease's suggestion. It is true much of the material contained 
herein is taken from my own intimate knowledge. The reader must realize that the information regarding the Great Observatory and its 
immense glass mirror was secured through my own observations and conversations with Dr. Pease on different occasions when we 
have been together. For more explicit information I will refer you to that splendid book by Mr. David O. Woodbury, “The Glass Giant 
of Palomar,” which I recommend that everybody should read to get a clear conception of this vast undertaking. In preparing this book, 
I wish to acknowledge the valuable assistance given me by Mr. and Mrs. Louis Salmons, Will Dyche, Jose Alvanez, Mr. Theodore 
Bailey, and others. To these, I tender my grateful thanks. In the text, | may have put words or phrases in the mouths of the Old Timers 
that were not actually uttered by them, but they fit the characters and qualify certain phases of their lives. 


Edward H. Davis 
Mesa Grande, California 
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PALOMAR 


In the extreme South-western corner of the United States, in San Diego County, the southernmost County in 
California, is located the world’s greatest telescope. The site of this vast Observatory is on a small, gently 
sloping valley on the crest of Palomar Mountain, an isolated mountain ridge seventy miles northeast of San 
Diego and at an elevation of 5500 feet. According to the U.S. Geological Survey Ramona Quadrangle map, it is 
at its base, fifteen miles long and nine miles wide. The crest of the Mountain is about six miles long and four 
miles wide, with rocky ridges separating many small evergreen valleys. In the early days these valleys formed 
the grazing range of hundreds of head of cattle and horses. 


On account of late cold weather and frost in the Spring, it cannot be used to raise garden crops, although in the 
lower valleys, corn and grain have been successfully grown for many years. For fruit, Palomar had the 
reputation of raising the finest apples in the mountain country of Southern California but, with the passing of 
the early pioneers, the apple industry died out. Yet, without any attention whatsoever, many trees still survive 
and continue to bear fruit. 


ALLY TO SELL COMMERCIALLY IN THE EARLY DAYS, DESPITE THE 
OFTEN SEVERE WEATHER. 


The peak of Palomar (High Point) is 6,140 feet above sea level and the Observatory site is about one-mile due 
West. Small streams or creeks flow through these valleys and one, the Pauma Creek, a beautiful stream of clear 
cold water flows through Doane Valley and then plunges down the deep rocky gorge of Pauma Canyon, at a 


precipitous angle, whose lower reaches is the home of numerous speckled trout. 


Palomar has an annual rainfall of thirty inches and snow often falls to a depth of five feet and lasts for two or 
three months, slowly being absorbed by the earth. This mountain has more springs and streams than any other 
mountain in Southern California and forms the main watershed for the big Henshaw Lake and the San Luis Rey 
Valley. On account of its balmy summer climate, its abundance of forest shade and its cool refreshing springs, 
Palomar has always been a favorite retreat for summer visitors. For many years, during the horse and buggy 
days, people from San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena and coast cities, made this their favorite camping ground, 
and the Bailey Resort became a very popular stopping place. For over fifty years, the writer has been in close 
association with the Mountain, its history, its Indians and its pioneers, and if there are any errors, he will ask the 
indulgence of his readers, as they are unintentional. 


Palomar is an isolated Mountain, detached from any range, yet a member of that group paralleling the coast of 
California known as the Coast Range; in San Diego County, it 1s part of the Inkopah Mountains. Palomar is so 
named from the flocks of band-tailed pigeons which make this Mountain their home — “Palomar” meaning 
“pigeon house,” or “dove cote.” 


PALOMAR’S INDIAN STORY 


To Palomar, with its great oak forests, came the Indians living around its base, to harvest the annual acorn crop 
- their staff of life. This had been going on for untold centuries before ever a white man set foot on the 
California coast. Their old trails winding up the great ridges for miles can yet be traced, although abandoned 
years ago. 


In the days before the Padres, all acorns and sun-dried venison was carried on human backs down the crooked 
rocky trails, to their homes at the foot. Each Indian home had its acorn granary, which consisted of a great 
basket of woven willow on an elevated platform resting on forked posts. These great baskets, holding many 
bushels, were so woven as to admit air freely to prevent the acorns from moldering, and were elevated to protect 
them from rats and squirrels. 


It took many trips to fill the acorn bins. Each Indian village claimed a certain area on the mountain top 
enclosing hundreds of oak trees and containing springs or running water. Each boundary was well defined by 
natural objects and no tribe encroached upon another. The tribes using Palomar as their source of food supply 
who lived and still live around its base are: Yipeche, La Joya [PB: La Jolla], Potrero, Rincon, Pauma, Pala, 
Pechanga, Aguanga, Puerta La Cruz and Puerta Nona. 


The groups of many deep mortar holes ground into the hard granite rocks bear silent testimony to the centuries 
of Indian occupation. In these groups the holes range from 8 to 12 inches deep and 6 to 7 inches across the top. 
It took hundreds of years of hard pounding to wear such deep holes in the bedrock, as the friction of the pestles 
was very slight, since the holes were always filled with acorn meal. Several of these groups are on the south and 
west rim of the mountain commanding superb views, and some are on the north and east rim, overlooking the 
vast area between Palomar and Mt. San Jacinto. Several are in the interior of the mountain. In some of these 
groups there are from 10 to 30 mortar holes, and I know of one group containing 60. I have personally 
examined six or seven groups and there must be many more, probably hidden by shrubbery. 


Wherever possible, the Indians selected places of broad outlook for their mortars but other elements entered into 
their choice of camps, such as proximity to acorns and water. These mortar holes are perfectly round and worn 
as smooth as glass. Why the Indians selected the high crests at the very edge of the mountains to make their 
acorm meal (we-wish) is a question [PB: wiiwish]. Were these high spots lookouts for enemies or did the 
marvelous vista of mountain and valley far below and extending for a hundred miles far out into the Pacific 


Ocean appeal to a love of beauty and grandeur? 


No doubt these groups of mortar holes close together, where the Indian women gathered to pound their bitter 
acorns into a fine edible meal were places of gossip. In pounding the acorns down, the heavy stone pestle was 
lifted by both hands and brought down with powerful strokes on the hulled acorns. Resting periods would be the 
time for discussing tribal and domestic affairs. The universal costume was kilts made from the inner bark of 
willow or rabbit skins and nothing more. After reducing the acorns to a fine meal, it was spread over a porous 
basket and water poured into the hollow until the tannin was leached out, it was put in ollas and cooked. 


“at a 


ANNA MAY DAVIS INSPECTS INDIAN MORTAR HOLES IN THE SILVER 
CREST AREA IN JULY OF 1930. 


Indian shelter at Cedar Crest, 
1905. Robert Asher photo. 


The only shelters I have ever seen 
once occupied by Indians, were two 
tepees formed by leaning slabs of 
cedar bark together, forming a tent 
shaped structure, near the rim of the 
mountain. 


heb Indian shelter, c1906. Robert Asher photo. 
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San Luis Rey Mission 


mee = Lhe first white men to come to 
= Palomar were the early 

® Padres, for it was from here 
the great ridge timbers, rafters, 
plates, door and window 
lintels were secured when the 
San Luis Rey Mission was 
under construction in 1798. 
With their Indian neophytes, 
the Franciscan Padres — 
Fermin de Francisco Lasuen 
de Arasqueta (1736-1803), 
Santiago, and Antonio Peyri 
(1765-1832+) and their handful 

3 ; = i oe of soldiers invaded these 
ciated solitudes, felled the stately pines aaa seins and with Mexicans from San Luis Rey, hewed and 
squared the timbers, making them ready for transportation. Cross poles were placed under the timber, and at the 
word of command the Indians, with hands lashed to the carrying poles by rawhide thongs, lifted the heavy load 
and carried it down the crooked trail to the foot of the mountain. Other waiting Indians replaced those who 
dropped out and following the San Luis Rey River, the timber reached its destination without once touching 
ground. When the Mission was under construction, the heavy timbers became the rafters and ridge beams to 
support the roof. The Indians were from San Luis Rey and Pala. 


Manuelito Cota had charge of the Indians, and he punished rebellious ones by whipping with a three-stranded 
whip of 3/4 inch leather thongs. [PB: Manuelito Cota (1818- ) was a chief in the Pauma Indians.] Manuelito would 
designate what Indians were to be whipped, and his head man would inflict the punishment: 10-20 or 40 

strokes. At one time they required more Indian laborers at the Mission, so Manuelito sent his men to round up 
some of the wild Indians and a string of them were tied together by their wrists and taken to the Mission, where 
they were put to work mixing mud, molding adobes, and packing them to the walls. Mata-qua-whee', an old San 
Pasqual Indian, used to bare his back and show Will Dyche, then a boy, the ridges where he was whipped at San 
Luis Rey, where the thongs had cut through the bare skin. Will remembers seeing the whipping post at San Luis 
Rey and also one at Pala, both now long gone. Today, 140 years later, those joists and timbers from Palomar 
can still be seen supporting the roof of the Mission. At that time, early in the last century, the whole country was 
a primitive wilderness, and the story of how these timbers were transported from the mountain top has been 
handed down in the different families. Will Dyche, as a boy, secured most of the foregoing information from 
the old Indians, for he spoke their language fluently, being associated with them since childhood. 


The Indians living around the base of Palomar before the advent of the white man were a very strong race; 
healthy, free from diseases, and capable of great endurance. The men were about 5 feet 8 inches tall, thick- 
chested, broad shouldered, strong and erect. When babies, all children were wrapped in warm rabbit skins and 
lashed onto a framework resembling a small ladder. In this way, they were easily transported from place to 
place. All Indians in North America began life in these baby cradles and thus became strong and straight, 
perfectly erect. The women, early in life, were fine looking, with smooth brown skin, long black hair, small feet 
and shapely hands. They were taught early how to make We-wish by pounding the hulled acorns in mortar 
holes. There were two kinds of mortars — a household mortar that could be moved or transported, and the 
permanent holes in bedrock. While acorns were the principal food, there were many other natural foods. There 
were seeds of the white sage, Chia, Manzanita, pits of the wild plum or cherry, and several others. These seeds 
were parched in a shallow clay dish and then ground up on a flat milling stone known as a metate. When in a 
fine meal, it was stirred up in water and eaten as a porridge. Besides these, out in the open were birds, rabbits, 
big wood rats and deer. The weapons used were principally bow and arrows and rabbit throwing sticks, 


somewhat resembling boomerangs. 


The homes resembled rounded huts made of tules, grass or brush, lashed to a framework of bent willow, by 
willow bark fiber, leaving a small hole at the top for smoke to escape and an oval hole at the base for an 
entrance. The men wore a breech clout of buck skin and the women wore kilts of bark of willow fastened 
around the waist and, in chilly weather, rabbit skin cloaks. Fire was made of certain woods, by fire drill, and 
usually it took two or three minutes to produce fire. It was then kept alive by dry sticks, and there was always 
plenty of down wood. It was women’s work to make necessary household things such as cooking ollas, of 
baked clay and coil-woven baskets. The principal materials for baskets were coarse deer grass for a filling 
wound around by three leaf sumac, sometimes called “squaw weed” or “squaw fiber,” split into three parts. 
These baskets, tightly woven would hold water. Of different uses and shapes, one was used as a hat basket 
which fitted close to the head and could be used to drink from and also to eat from. In addition there was the 
loose woven acorn leaching basket, the flat slightly hollowing winnowing basket, the bowl basket, the basin 
basket, and a large basket where the women could get in with their feet to tramp out seeds. 


" Edward Davis with olla, undated 


2% Ollas were made in the women’s laps from damp, molded clay, built up, layer on 

top of layer, and pinched together by the fingers, until completed and left to dry 

out thoroughly in the shade. When thoroughly dry, a pit was dug, lined with 

rocks; the jar was put in, slow-burning material was placed around, and a fire was 

<= started. The jar was covered with green tules to keep the fire contained, like in an 
* = oven, until the olla was thoroughly baked and ready for use. 


rs “e , These Indians around the foot of the mountain speak a dialect of the Shoshonean 

“* — stock language known locally as San Luiseno tongue, while just south of the San 

ims 2) = Luis Rey River, a totally different language is spoken, called the Diegueno, from 
».=.. the Yuman stock. 


me *<" e255" These Indians were never warriors like the plains Indians, but would defend 
themselves if sacked. When they were punished at the missions, they never sought revenge, except in one or 
two incidents, as when the Indians rose against the San Diego Mission and killed some of men. These Indians 
only wore feathers for ceremonies, principally owl plumes, as nearly all ceremonies occurred at night. Eagle 
plumes were used in the Tatshuila dance. The Campo Indians belonged to a totally different class and made 
raids on the peaceful Indians, especially to steal the girls and women. Then the Dieguenos would give battle and 
drive them away, leaving a number dead. 


Ground cultivation and raising of domestic crops was totally unknown until the Padres taught them. Even 
Indian corn was unknown. 


SAN LUISENO INDIAN NAMES 
PLACE, OBJECT = INDIAN NAME = MEANING, APPLICATION 


Palomar = Pa’ouw = The Mountain 

Love Valley = To’put = Small Hole 

Bailey Place = Shra-kish’-wa = Nettles 

Cleaver Place 

Dyche Valley = We- a - ma = Burden Basket 

Mendenhall Place = Ma-la -va = Magic Spring (Medicine Water) 
Will Valley = Wa-as -e-mo = Live Oak 

Doane Valley = O -us-koon = Wild Lilac 


Iron Spring = Pa-iss —ve = Red Water 

Observatory Site = Po-ha-rup = Noise of Falling Water 
French Valley Cha-ve = Foggy — Damp 

Mortar holes in bed-rock = A — la-pul = located all over Palomar 
Household Mortar = To —pal 

Metate = Ma - tat 

Ceremonial Mortar = Tam - yish 

Acorn Meal = We-wish 

Black Oak (deciduous) = We-ar-shral 

Wild Tobacco = Pa —va —vut = Used only in ceremonies 
Morgan Hill = Srow-oo = Pointed Hill 

Scrub Oak = Pow-wish 

Ma hul — Acorns = Hay-hut = Hulled acorns 


These boundaries were well defined and fully recognized; no tribe encroached upon another: 
Indians from Puerta La Cruz claimed the Bill Cook Valley 

Indians from La Puerta Norls (at Henshaw) claimed Love Valley 

Indians from Pauma claimed Doane Valley 

Indians from La Joya claimed Dyche Valley 

Indians from Potrero claimed the Cleaver and Bailey Places 

Indians from Aguanga and Pechanga claimed French Valley 

Indians from Ye pich’e claimed Birch Hill 


Indians from Pala claimed above Agua Tibia 


JOSEPH SMITH: FIRST WHITE SETTLER 


To the best of my information, Joseph Smith was the first white man to build a 
house and live permanently on the top of Palomar Mountain. Joseph Smith was 
born in South Carolina in 1817. He came to Old Town San Diego in the early 
1850’s and owned several lots there and became a partner of Ephraim W. Morse 


in sheep raising and other enterprises. [PB: Joseph Smith (1817-1868) is listed in the 
1852 California State Census as being in San Diego County. Davis said he was born in 1820. 
Ephraim W. Morse (1823-1906)] 


Ephraim W. Morse (at left) 


Ephraim Morse was a very prominent businessman of Old Town and of San 
Diego in the 1880’s. I became well acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Morse from 
~ 1885 until their deaths. As I recall, Mr. Morse was a man of medium height and 
» slight build, and I do not think he weighed over 120 pounds. Mrs. Morse was a 
~ New England woman who came to Old Town and taught school until her 
marriage to Mr. Morse. Mr. Morse gave me my first job as a map maker and 


started me out as a successful draughtsman. 


Joseph Smith was six feet, four inches tall, and the Indians called him “Jose Largo.” “Long Joe Smith.” When 
he settled on Palomar in 1859 [PB: Davis said ‘about 1852’], he owned horses, mules, cattle and hogs. He became 
supervisor more than once, was road overseer, a good businessman, and a well-known character throughout the 
mountains. He was well-educated and wrote a good legible letter several of which are in the San Diego History 
Center collection. His home was located on the north side of what was later known as the Dyche Valley. This 
valley and surrounding hills were used exclusively by the La Joya Indians for untold generations for harvesting 
acorns and hunting deer, and they named it “We-a -ma,” meaning “Burden basket.” This is the third valley 
through which the road from Henshaw Dam passes. It is a broad, open valley surrounded by oak and pine-clad 
hills. The grass in the valley is sub-irrigated and is always lush and green -- fine feed for stock cattle. 


” Sait my ® 
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Dobie waaktcn 
Joseph Smith’s none 


The house was situated on rising ground and commanded a fine view of the whole valley. His house was built 
of adobe bricks and hewed timbers and roofed with split cedar shakes and, as was the universal custom featured 
a large stone fireplace at one end of a large living room. No doubt Smith, with the assistance of a few Indians 
with whom he lived on friendly terms, did all the construction work, as he was a fine mechanic and very handy 
with tools. Will Dyche, who lived in this house for many years with his father George Dyche, said Smith was a 
very fine craftsman and from the forest growth, he whip-sawed and cut the rough timber and fashioned it into 
beautiful finished tables, stands, chairs, bedsteads, etc. He made all his bee stands out of virgin timber and filled 
them with wild swarms from hollow oaks nearby. He repaired his wagons and tools with strong-grained native 
oak, which grew in abundance all over the mountain. 


Smith raised hogs as his principal industry and these hogs ranged the country, feeding on acorns and growing 
fat on the grain he grew in the valley. He had several Indians working for him during planting and harvest, and 
it was his custom to pay them every week. He was reputed to have $500 secreted in his milk house near by. He 
was unmarried. The Indians threshed his wheat in the old primitive way, by running horses around the stack and 


then having the Indian women clean it in their winnowing baskets, afterwards sacking it. When the hogs were 
fat, he killed and smoked them into hams and bacons and hauled them to Old Town, where he sold them. 


At present a good part of the Valley 1s under cultivation and raises fine crops of grain and corn. Louis Salmons 
who lives in a home out of sight from the road, is the present owner of the south side of the valley. 


Smith used to drive an ox team, and when going down the steep road at the east end of the mountain, he 
fastened a heavy iron shoe with which he rough-locked the hind wheel to hold back the wagon from rolling on 
the heels of the oxen. This old iron shoe was very heavy and was found at the Smith house when George Dyche 
bought the place. Some years ago I secured what was left of this old iron shoe and presented it to the San Diego 
History Center. It was worn very thin and broken in two, only one-half being recovered. During several years 
on his many trips to Old San Diego, hauling down loads of smoked hog meat, lard, and produce, he brought 
back supplies, tools and implements and, while he lived alone, his house was ample and he was comfortably 
situated. 


On one of his trips to Kimble’s store for supplies, he met a young man whose name cannot be recalled. This 
adobe store was located on Warner Ranch, one and a half miles east of the old ranch house and was later 
operated by Henry Wilson, whose home nearby is fast going to ruin. [PB: Kimble store was built by Cyrus Kimble in 
1862. Kimble was murdered in 1865, and Henry Wilson took over the store in 1866.] The young man was poor, bare-footed, 
and in rags, and was looking for work, so Smith befriended him and took him to Palomar and made him feel at 
home. He was said to be a deserter from the army. He performed odd jobs and became familiar with Smith’s 
habits; particularly, he managed to be near when Smith paid off his Indian laborers, hoping to see where his 
benefactor had secreted his money. One day, after the young fellow had been there a month or two, while Smith 
was busy repairing a bee hive on the porch with his back to the house, the young man he had befriended shot 
and killed him with Smith’s own gun, shooting through the open window from the room inside. After making a 
hasty and fruitless search for Smith’s hidden money, he made his escape on one of the mules, going down the 
old Indian trail to La Joya. He led a horse packed with two empty kegs. Francesca Maxey, an Indian woman 
who was Smith’s cook, had left that morning to visit her folks at La Joya. On the way down the trail, he passed 
Francesca and she asked him where he was going. He said Smith sent him to get some wine. Mateo Subish, an 
Indian from La Joya, rode up to the Smith house that morning and saw the body lying on the porch under a 
tarpaulin, with feet protruding. Mateo was prevented from making a closer examination by Smith’s dogs who 
stood guard over the body and permitted no one to approach. Mateo immediately rode off the east end of the 
mountain to the Rincon of Warner Ranch and notified George Dyche, who immediately notified the store. 


Word even in that early day spread like wild fire, and that night forty determined men gathered at the Smith 
house -- from Julian, Mesa Grande, Ballena, Warner’s and all settlers’ homes. They sent for Francesca, and she 
told about seeing the man and gave all the information she knew. These men immediately organized a searching 
party. Smith was a well-known man throughout the mountains and these men were a grim, determined crowd 
composed of miners, cattlemen, cowboys, freighters and ranchers. Two men were chosen to track the murderer 
down and bring him back. He left a plain trail and several Indians who had seen him pass told his pursuers. 
They, without loss of time, went to the Maxey place, at the far end of the Gueyjito ranch, and there captured their 
man. They tied him to his mule and brought him back to the Smith house. Of course, all this took time, as all 
travel was on horseback. They pulled the canvas from the body and asked if he knew him. He said “yes,” but 
said he did not know who killed him. They said they would soon find out, so they looped a reata around his 
neck, threw the end over a limb near the house and pulled him up, then lowered him, but he still declared his 
innocence. [PB: a reata is a long noosed rope to catch animals, a lariat or lasso.] A second time he was pulled up and 
lowered. Three times he was pulled up, and then he made a full confession. They put chains on him, placed him 
on a horse and rode him down to Kimble’s store. By that time seventy-five men had collected, and they 
immediately organized a vigilante court and had a trial. The fellow made a full confession and he was 
condemned to death. He was taken to a live oak tree at the foot of the hills convenient to the store, a noose was 
fitted around his neck, the other end was cast over a limb, and twenty -five men pulled him up, tied the end of 
the reata and left him. Old Fred Scholder of Mesa Grande [PB: Karl Friedrich Scholder, 1833-1917], Nate Harrison, 


George Dyche and many well-known old timers bore a hand. When the crowd returned to the store, they held a 
big celebration, whiskey flowed freely all night with whooping, yelling, and shooting. A general good time was 
enjoyed by all. 


By a strange turn of fate, Joseph Smith and his murderer were buried side by side near the place of execution in 
1868. For over forty years, Palomar was known as “Smith Mountain.” Smith having no heirs, his property 
reverted to the Public Administrator, who sold it to [PB: William] Wolfskill, who in turn sold it to George 
Dyche for what he paid for it. Dyche also came into possession of the hogs and cattle formerly belonging to 
Smith, and the valley thereafter was known as the “Dyche Valley,” for many years Dyche and his family 
occupied the Smith house. 


NATE HARRISON 


-_ 


Nate Harrison at his 


_ cabin, c1908 Myrtle 
Elizabeth Johnson photo 


Uncle Nate Harrison, a 
negro, born in slavery, 
always claimed he was 
“the first white man on 

_ Smith Mountain.” He 
was very black, and 
when I first knew him, 
his kinky hair and 
grizzled whiskers were 
almost white and his face 
_ was deeply seamed with 
wrinkles. He wore a 
nondescript old felt hat, 
~~~ or what was left of one, a 
: soiled gingham shirt, 

- much-patched overalls, 
worn-out shoes, and he 
always had his 
inseparable companion, a 
short-stemmed black 
pipe. I do not think he 
had either dog or cat 
around his place. 


He lived alone in a one-room cabin about two hundred feet from the road, with a cold spring of water only a 
short distance from his house. His house was built mostly of rocks chinked with mud and roofed over with split 
shakes warped by the summer heat. At one end of his hut was a stone fireplace in which he did his cooking. His 
room had a dirt floor, with a bed in one corner, a few boxes with some flour, beans, coffee and bacon (when he 
could get it) in another corner, and some dry sticks near the fireplace. Two or three rickety chairs and a wobbly 
table completed his furnishings. There were no Montgomery Ward fancy curtains. Nor were there comfortable 
rocking chairs, highly colored quilts, nor Sunday suit of clothes hanging from the rafters - everything was very 
simple and necessary, like two galvanized pails of water. 


IN THIS PRE-1920 PHOTO, NATE HARRISON LACKS HIS “INSEPARABLE 
COMPANION” PIPE IN THE COMPANY OF A FRIENDLY DOG; PERHAPS 
THIS IS THE EXCEPTION THAT PROVES THE RULE. 


His cabin was in a canyon, a deep cleft on the west slope of Palomar, about half way up the grade from Pauma. 
He was always cheerful, contented, courteous, and grateful for any little attention or gift. When he heard a team 
far down the grade it was his invariable custom to come out and be waiting with a bucket of cool, refreshing 
water for the thirsty horses. It was a steep, hard pull up to Nate s place and he had the only water convenient to 
the road, so when the teams reached his place, they were tired, sweaty and thirsty. How grateful those horses 
must have been when they plunged their muzzles deep into a bucket of cool water. This was a self-imposed 
task, which he performed faithfully, from an innate deep sympathy for the weary horses; what a satisfaction it 
must have been to him, to realize what it meant to the horses. The County later took over Nate’s task and put in 
a pump and water trough alongside of the road, but Nate was always there to pump the water in the trough 
whenever he heard a team on the grade. 


“UNCLE NATE” HARRISON STANDS BEFORE THE PUMP AND WATER 
TROUGH THE COUNTY SUPERVISORS FURNISHED HIM FOR WATERING 
THE TIRED AND SWEATY HORSES COMING UP THE WEST GRADE: “... 
HOW GRATEFUL THOSE HORSES MUST HAVE BEEN WHEN THEY 
PLUNGED THEIR MUZZLES DEEP INTO A BUCKET OF COOL WATER.” 


Nate never asked any recompense, but it was customary to give this faithful old man twenty-five or fifty cents, 
and often the mountain men would bring him flour, sugar, coffee tobacco and groceries, for which he was 
always grateful. On Christmas, Louis Salmons would add a bottle of good Scotch whiskey, which made Nate 
supremely happy. He would laugh outright, showing many gaps in his ivories when Louis unwrapped the 
precious bottle and passed it over to Nate s outstretched hands, saying, “Here, Nate is something to make you 
feel good over Christmas.” With a face beaming with happiness, and rubbing the bottle up and down with his 
hands, Nate would reply, “Ise jus’ goin’ ta sit on that thar bench agin the house an sip that liquor little at a time, 
to make it las’ all day long, till there aint nary a drop lef’. My, but that sho’ will taste good. Lord bless you 
Massa Louis for remembering Uncle Nate.” True to his word, the bottle would be dry by nightfall when, 
squeeze as he could, he could not coax another drop. 


a 
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THE AUTHOR, E. H. DAVIS, STANDS IN FRONT OF NATE HARRISON'S 
ONE-ROOM CABIN IN 1924: “HIS HOUSE WAS BUILT MOSTLY OF ROCKS 
CHINKED WITH MUD AND ROOFED OVER WITH SPLIT SHAKES WARPED 


BY THE SUMMER HEAT.”’ 


Nate Harrison as a young man came to California with his master, a Mr. Harrison, before the Civil War. 
Harrison crossed the plains and initially went north into the mines. From there, he drifted south and when his 
master died in Los Angeles, Nate came down to Rincon, in San Diego County, and took up a homestead now 
owned by the Golsh family. He sold out, lived on the Warner Ranch for a while, and then moved on to Palomar 
and at last settled in the canyon, where built his cabin and lived for many years. He died in the County Hospital 
in 1920 at an age of about one hundred and one years, but as long as he lived he longed to return to his 
mountain home. He was honest, friendly, kindly: a good neighbor, universally respected. Mr. Theo Bailey, his 
great friend for over thirty years, raised sufficient funds from the neighbors to have a bronze plaque made and 


inscribed with his name and date and placed in a recess in a granite monument erected alongside the road where 
he used to water the horses. The bronze plaque bears this inscription: “Nate Harrison - Brought here a slave 
about 1848. Died Oct 11, 1920, aged 101 years. A man’s a man for a’that.” This monument was dedicated in 
1924 before a large assemblage of mountain men, neighbors and San Diego people as a fitting tribute to a 
faithful and humble man. 


THEO BAILEY READS THE BRONZE PLAQUE HE HAD MADE FOR NATE 
HARRISON'S MONUMENT. THE AUTHOR PLAYED THE VIOLIN UPON 
REQUEST AT THE DEDICATION. RECENTLY, VANDALS REMOVED THE 
PLAQUE. STANLEY DAVIS, THE AUTHOR’S SON, ERECTED THE 
GRANITE MONUMENT. 


In the summer of 1938, I visited the canyon and site of Nate’s old cabin, which is 250 feet from the road. A few 
rocks that used to be in the foundation and a hollow place in the earth, overgrown with grass, are the only signs 
left of Nate’s cabin. A stranger would pass it unnoticed. About 200 feet up the canyon is a flowing stream of 
clear, cold water from Palomar’s inexhaustible reservoirs deep in the heart of the mountain, and it was from this 
spring that Nate carried buckets of water to the road for the tired horses to slake their thirst. Could horses talk, 
what blessings they would have showered on his faithful old head. The old road on the west side of the 
mountain still bears the name of Nate. It begins to climb the mountain at Pauma and winds up the bare slope in 
switchbacks to the top. 


GEORGE V. DYCHE 


George V. Dyche (1824-1904), undated Joanna Gunther photo 


Dyche had been living in the Rincon of Warner Ranch where it 
cuts a deep “V” into the east end of Palomar, but on acquiring the 
Smith holdings in about 1869, he moved his family, horses, cattle 
and household goods up on Smith Mountain, as it was then 
known, and occupied the Smith house during the remainder of his 
life. Dyche was born at Berkeley Springs in what is now known 
as West Virginia. Dyche crossed the plains in an emigrant wagon 
during the gold rush of 1849 as a youth of eighteen years and 
reached Sacramento. For some years he was a clerk in Baker & 
Hamiulton’s Bank in Sacramento [PB: Baker & Hamilton was an 
agricultural and mining equipment store in Sacramento]. He later went into 
the cattle business, bought steers for five dollars per head and sold 
them in San Francisco for seven and eight dollars a head. He then 
worked for Robert Carlisle and John Rains on the Rancho Santa 
Ana del Chino cattle ranch [PB: Davis identified the ranch as the Chino 
Cattle Ranch and its owners as Bob Carlyle and John Raines]. Young Dyche 
had an interest in these cattle, some herds ranging as far south as 
Warner Ranch, and so he came here to live. He built a cabin in 
Rincon of Warner Ranch north of the present Henshaw Dam. 


[PB: Davis said his middle initial V stood for Van; genealogy searching reveals it is Valentin or Valentine, 
which is a name held by others in Dyche genealogy. Davis writes: “A bad Mexican, Ramon Carillo, picked a 
quarrel with Rains and Carlisle and killed them both. Fearing he might be the next victim as this Mexican hated 
all Gringos, Dyche never left his house after dark.” This is incorrect about Carillo. John Rains and Robert 
Carlisle were hot-headed and got into financial distress and personal enmity. In late 1862, John Rains was 
murdered, with Robert Carlisle a likely participant in that killing. Ramon Carillo was proven to be elsewhere. 
Two years after Rains death, Ramon Carillo who was an advisor to John Rains widow, was ambushed and 
killed. Robert Carlisle was killed in an 1865 Los Angeles shootout by Frank and Houston King, the day after he 
had gotten into a heated argument with their brother Andrew, the court appointed receiver for John Rains 
widow’s property. Perhaps George Dyche did conflict with Ramon Carillo over something, but not that [1,2,3).] 
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Maria Lugo (born 1843-1850, died 1895), wife of George V. Dyche, 
undated Joanna Gunther photo 
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Like many of the early pioneers, on account of the lack of white 

~ women, George Dyche married a very attractive Indian maiden 
from the Cahuilla tribe in southern California, whose family name 
was Lugo. From this union, he raised two boys and two girls and 
the second oldest boy, William Van Dyche, furnished me with 
much of the information regarding the early white settlers on 
Palomar and the Indians at the foot of the mountain and also the 


Indian words and names. [PB: Davis said William Van Dyche was the 
oldest boy, but the oldest boy was Emanuel V. Dyche (1865-1937)] 


Will Van Dyche (1868-1948), undated 


Will Van Dyche was born in 1868, and when he was one 
year old, the family moved to the Smith Ranch on 
Palomar and occupied the Joseph Smith house. The 
valley formerly owned by Smith was later known as the 
George Cook Valley and then it came into possession of 
the Mendenhall family. In 1861, George Dyche was 
arrested as a deserter by some Union soldiers and taken 
to Oak Grove for trial. He was found innocent and 
discharged. He was given a lantern by the soldiers to find 
his way home. This lantern was a cylinder of tin with 
perforated holes, lighted by a candle inside. This was in 
the family for several years and Will remembered it as a 
boy. [PB: Davis says Will Van Dyche was born in 1869] 


At this time there were practically no roads, hardly any 
neighbors, and all travel was on horseback. The Indians 

_ still came for the annual acorn crop; game was abundant 

and undisturbed; grass grew lush in the valleys, and 

~ bands of deer grazed freely and unafraid; mountain lions 

followed the deer and took their toll, thus keeping nature’s balance between deer and range; there were great 

flocks of mountain and valley quail, and the wild band-tailed pigeons were numbered by thousands. California 

condors were plentiful in those days and a few dead cows on Warner Ranch usually attracted numbers from the 

surrounding mountains. This magnificent bird from the depths of the sky, whose extended pinons measured ten 

feet and rarely eleven feet is now extinct locally. 


George Dyche came into possession of Smith’s cattle, sheep, and hogs when he bought the Smith ranch. In the 
valley he raised wheat, which he had the Indians thresh and clean and then loaded in two wagons, which they 
drove to Colton, where it was ground into flour. He had six oxen to a wagon. These oxen were bought from 
emigrants who had crossed the plains, so all plowing and hauling was done by these patient animals. Dyche 


would kill fifty or more hogs in a season, cure them into bacon and hams, and haul them by oxen to Old Town 
(North San Diego), where they would be sold. One time, on his way home with friends from an Indian Fiesta at 
La Joya or Rincon, George Dyche got to quarreling with Chat Helm of Warner Ranch [PB: Chatham ‘Chat’ Helmm 
(1821-1905)]. Both were pretty well tanked up with rot-gut and they agreed to shoot it out next morning. Foreman 
Charley McGary and another cow puncher from Warner Ranch egged them on and then, when they were asleep, 
found their guns, removed the bullets from the cartridges, loaded their revolvers with blanks, and then carefully 
replaced them. In the morning, in true Western style, they stepped off ten paces, stood up, and at the word, 
pugged away at each other until their guns were empty, with no results. McGary and his companion had the 
time of their lives over the joke played on these old timers. “What in Hell’s the matter with me?” said Dyche: 
“Guess I can shoot straight when I’m drunk.” So they shook hands and let it go at that. 


Once a tough hombre, named Slankert, and Dick Culp, his brother-in-law from Temecula, drove forty head of 
fine saddle horses up to the Dyche ranch and put them in the fenced pasture, telling Dyche they had bought the 
horses and were driving them to Arizona to sell. They slept in the barn and early next morning they ran the 
horses off the mountain and took them to Arizona and Sonora and sold them. In a few days, Mr. Pryor, the 
owner of these horses, came to the Dyche ranch and said forty head of his fine saddle horses had been stolen 
from his ranch at San Juan Capistrano, by Slankert and Culp, and he had tracked the band this far. He was too 
late to catch the horse thieves, so he offered a reward, but nothing came of it. This same Slankert later became a 
deputy sheriff in Yuma and was the same one who shot and killed young Frank Fox at the Carriso stage station, 
a piece of plain murder. Frank was only sixteen years old and was accused of being one of a gang of horse 
thieves in Arizona and so, this old-time, dyed-in-the-wool horse thief, risen to the dignity of a Deputy Sheriff 
with a badge, shot this boy as he was going for water. He accused him of trying to escape. 


[PB: Deputy Sheriff Slankert is named John Slankard in another source. Deputy Sheriff John Slankard killed 
Frank Fox at Carrizo Creek, while Fox was trying to escape arrest. Ed H. Vail led a cattle drive from the Vails’ 
Empire Ranch east of Tucson to their Warners Ranch. Will and Frank Fox joined the Vail cattle drive under 
false names, after stealing horses in Arizona. Sheriff John Gray, deputy sheriff John Slankard and others met up 
with the cattle drive undercover, and as they were arresting the Fox brothers, Frank Fox ran off unarmed, going 
nowhere in the desert with Slankard in close pursuit. Slankard shot him needlessly in the back. [4,5)] 


George Dyche was always on friendly relations with the Indians, and when he passed on in 1904, he was 
universally mourned [PB: Davis has Dyche passing in 1906]. The old Smith house he occupied almost continuously 
for fifty-six years, went to rack and ruin when Dyche died, and now nothing remains. 


ENOS T. MENDENHALL 


Enos T. Mendenhall (1822-1904), undated 


Enos T. Mendenhall was descended from a Quaker 
family that settled in Guilford, North Carolina. He 
attended a Quaker College called Guilford College, 
where he secured his education. He taught school for 
some years in North Carolina and also in Indiana. 


In 1847 he joined an emigrant train and headed for 
Oregon. In 1848, he married another Quaker, Rachel 
Emily Mills (1832-1921), and they moved to California 
the following year and settled in Colfax. 


In 1867 the depression following the Civil War 
destroyed his lumber business. Alonzo Horton (1813- 
1909) and Sam Striplin (1826-1911) were old friends of 
his, and their favorable talk about San Diego County 
caused him to come down and see for himself. This 
was in 1869. The dry climate especially appealed to 
him, as his son George, then nineteen, was troubled 
with rheumatism [PB: George Washington Mendenhall, 1850- 
1910]. 


According to Will Dyche, Enos T. Mendenhall sold out 
a sawmill he owned in the north and brought twelve or 
fourteen mules to The Hermitage in Bear Valley (now 


Valley Center) on land his son George had filed on. Besides George, there were Dick and Sylvester [PB: Thomas 
Dick Mendenhall, 1859-1939; Sylvester Jacob Mendenhall, 1854-1918; Davis said Sylvester was the oldest son, but George was the 


oldest]. 


JOhn Place house, Mary Mendenhall Knox photo 


John Place had first settled on what later 
became the Mendenhall Ranch [PB: John Place 
c1823-c1878]. Place was one of the drivers on 
the Butterfield stages. Burl Freeman bought 
out Place and lived on the ranch until about 
1868 when he sold out to Mendenhall who 
Bee his mules to Palomar and lived in the 
old log house while on the Mountain. [PB: 


wl “ i _ Joseph Burrell “Burl” Freeman, 1839-1918]. Later, 


Sylvester and his family occupied. 


| George Cook took up eighty acres and sold to 
_ Mendenhall [PB: George Washington Cook, 1858- 
1921]. It is clazmed Enos Mendenhall helped to 


clean out many of the fenspades living on Palomar in the early ie He filed on a homestead and pre-emption 


in the northeast end of the valley bearing his name. 


Sylvester Mendenhall, undated 


GEORGE “JUDGE” MENDENHALL IN 1929, IN MENDENHALL VALLEY. 
AS PRESIDENT OF MENDENHALL CATTLE COMPANY, HE OWNED A 
LARGE PORTION OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


footsteps, and added to his holdings. 


He bought two and a half sections of State school lands and his son 
Sylvester added his homestead and pre-emption in the same valley. With 
the homesteads and pre-emptions taken up by Enos’ other two sons, 
George and Dick, and what he purchased, he soon had a ranch of over 
twenty-five hundred acres. Besides this, lands purchased from settlers 
moving out were bought on borrowed money, bearing interest at twelve 
percent, and all this was paid for by the sale of cattle. In 1895 the Cuca 
Ranch of twelve hundred acres at the foot of Palomar, was added and this 
afforded good winter range for most of his stock. 


Son George occasionally had “crazy” 
spells, and during one of these he left 
Palomar and went to the Valley Center 
ranch and disappeared, and although he 
was hunted for high and low, he could not 
be found. After a few days, his father put 
up this sign: “George Mendenhall is 
missing; I will give $50 reward if found 
alive, $100 if found dead.” For sixteen 
days his whereabouts remained a mystery, 
but on that day a hired hand pitching hay 
to the horses, jabbed his fork into George, 
who had burrowed deep into the hay to 
hide. During nights he would steal into the 
garden and eat raw vegetables, then hide 
before daylight. Enos never paid the man 
the fifty dollars reward for finding George 
alive. Enos was always close fisted, and I 
guess he figured, George was not worth 
the fifty dollars. The ranch in Bear Valley 
which George took up during his early 
years, he called the “Hermitage” and it 
was here Enos spent the last years of his 
life. Enos Mendenhall never carried a gun, 
although he was shot at several times by 
neighbors who bore some grudge against 
him, but he was never injured. 


As a young man, Enos Mendenhall was 
six feet tall, broad shouldered, well built 
and wore a heavy beard. As I recall him at 
the Hermitage, he went blind late in life 
and was led around by his son George. He 
died in 1904 at the age of eighty-two. His 
life’s work seemed to be to accumulate 
land reaching out for more land all the 
time, and his son Sylvester followed in his 


After his death, the sons and daughters formed a close corporation -- The Mendenhall Cattle Company, and 
dealt in polled Angus cattle altogether, a very fine breed of beef cattle. 


Mary Mendenhall Knox photo 


The valleys in the Mendenhall ranch 
were lush with green meadow grass, a 
wonderful stock feed which kept green 
the year around. The black polled Angus 
cattle were best fitted to stand the rigors 
of winter weather and to see a band of 
seventy-five three-year-olds on the way 
to market, fat, round, smooth, with shiny 
black hair and each one alike, would 
make a cowman’s heart rejoice. 


GEORGE DOANE 
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One time, about 1881, when George Dyche was on his way home with a team and wagon, he met a man at the 
San Luis Rey River, at the foot of the slide grade up Palomar Mountain. He had on only a shirt, overalls and 
shoes, no coat and no hat, but a luxuriant growth of black whiskers reaching well down on his breast. This man 
proved to be George Doane, on foot, leading his horse, to look up vacant land to settle on and make his home. 
George Dyche, always hospitable, invited Doane to come up with him, so together they drove up the steep slide 
road, resting the horses many times before the top was reached. The weather grew rainy, cold and chilling, and 
by the time they reached the house Doane was shivering, and water was running off forming pools where he 
stood. Will Dyche, then a boy, recalls how Doane stood 1n front of the roaring blaze in the big fire place, his 
thick whiskers matted together with water drizzling from the points. His whiskers were so wet he wrung them 
out like a wet garment in a wash tub. He took both hands and twisted them, leaning over so the water would 
drizzle on the hearth. He kept turning around to get dried out, first on one side and then on the other and as his 
heavy whiskers dried, they spread fan-wise over his broad chest. [PB: George Edwin Doane, 1851-1929] 


a 


About this time dinner was announced and Doane sat down to a feast. He ate like one starved: raised biscuits 
two bites and down, one after another, meat and potatoes the same, until he was filled up, and then he sat back 
in his chair and fell asleep. This was George Doane’s introduction to Palomar Mountain. It seems he came from 
Valley Center to Mesa Grande on horse-back, stayed at the Angel Ranch and was on his way to Palomar when 
he met Dyche. Doane went to the Mendenhall ranch and saw John Place, who directed him to what later became 
Doane Valley. He got Mr. Ferguson to haul him and his few possessions from Valley Center up the west grade, 
and he built a log hut in the valley. There were two beautiful valleys, sub-irrigated, where the wet grass was 
perennially green in the upper and lower valleys. These valleys were hemmed in by steep mountains. The north 
slopes were covered with a thick stand of coniferous trees and the south slopes with oaks and brush. Through 


the valleys flowed a fine stream of clear, cold water which continued on down the Pauma Canyon. 


Doane was the champion mover. As soon as he proved up on one place, he bought a place adjoining and had 
Will Dyche move his cabin log by log, down to the lower valley. Later, he acquired more land and moved 
again, and Will said he moved the cabin five times before it finally found a permanent resting place on a ridge 
between the two valleys. His house was built of logs notched together at the corners and chinked with mud and 
was in two sections separated by a roof over an open hallway. Here were hung the paraphernalia of the ranch 
man: saddle, bridle, spurs, harness, axes, saws and farm tools, deep horns, a few deer hides and always a 
mountain lion skin tacked to the logs outside. Each house had only one room, one used as a bedroom and the 
other as a kitchen and living room. 


And it was here George used to woo the muse of poetry and send his poems and love letters abroad to attractive 
girl teachers for miles around. George was extremely fond of school marms; he liked them young and tender, 
but his advances met with no encouragement. He used to tell Will Dyche, ““These school marms are cold, cold. I 
can’t make any impression on them.” He was a visitor to nearly all schools within a range of twenty miles. With 
his stiff black beard nicely combed and dyed, a little derby hat mounted on his big bushy head at rakish angle, a 
clean shirt and polished boots, riding a fine horse, George would visit some outlying school fifteen or twenty 
miles distant. If he heard of a new and attractive school marm within a day’s ride, he was sure to visit her school 
and scrape acquaintance. George raised cattle, hogs, and whiskers, and he was successful in all lines. His 
whiskers, sprouted well up on his face and flowed down over his broad chest 1n a thick luxuriant growth 
beautiful to behold. He was very proud of his facial chaparral, which was the envy and despair of his neighbors. 


As the years went by he became well-known in educational circles. One of his friends told him: “George, I 
believe if you would cut off that beard of yours, you would stand a much better show. No girl wants to get 
tangled up in that chaparral. That’s what scares them off.” Said George: “Any girl what marries me, will have to 
take me whiskers and all I won’t take off that spinach for any girl. Why Bill, I been nursin’ an’ tendin’ them 
whiskers for goin’ on forty years, an’ I’Il bet there aint a beard 1n the county can match it There 1s Bailey -- his 
is pretty good, but too short; there’s old Mendenhall -- he’s got a good set; there’s George Cook, an’ I could 
name a dozen others, but mine tops ’em all. No sir, them whiskers stays, even if I don’t never get a wife.” 

One time George bought out one of his adjoining neighbors and was to pay for so many head of cattle and he 
got Will Dyche to help him drive them into a corral made of poles laid up loosely. The cattle were driven in, 
and among them was an onery old cow named Suke. George said: “Don’t be rough on old Suke, she’s my gentle 
old milk cow.” George was on foot to the corral and was about to pet her, calling, “Suke, Suke,” when all of a 
sudden Suke started for George with her head down and George made a dive for the corral fence; as he jumped 
the whole fence went flat and Suke jumped over George, fence, and all. George got up quite dazed, saying, “I 
didn’ think old Suke would treat me that way.” Will Dyche nearly laughed his head off to see George, whiskers 
and all, spread-eagle across the corral poles. 


But there was one thing about George; he was not afraid of mountain lions. He had a small corral near his house 
in which he kept his young pigs and fed them on acorns. Lions of course are very fond of tender pigs. One 
night, when Will Dyche was staying with Doane, Doane heard the sharp squeals of a little pig. He immediately 
rushed out of the house in his night gown and bare legs, running for the pig-pen. As he suspected, a mountain 
lion with a squealing pig in his mouth was just about to leap out of the corral, George caught it by the long tail, 
he on one side of the corral fence, hanging on for dear life, and the lion clawing and snarling on the other side. 
George had his heavy legs braced against the fence, calling as loud as he could, “Oh, Will, hurry up and shoot 
this lion, I can’t hold on much longer! Hurry up Will!” But Will slept peacefully on, and George had to let go. 
The lion, glad to be free, loped out of sight, but the pig escaped. 


With the help of hounds, George must have treed and killed eight or ten lions. He always had a lion hide tacked 
on the log wall of his house. 


George Doane and a Mountain Lion, in the 1890s. Maude E. Mayes photo 


Doane’s interest in schools and lady teachers continued through the years. Hugh Baldwin, who was 
superintendent of San Diego County Schools from 1899 to 1914, once received from the Palomar pioneer the 
following poem, the following poem, which cleverly epitomizes the life and times of the author: 


“Dear Sir: 


Your March fifth letter 
Has just been received; 

I hope by my answer 
You'll not be aggrieved. 
Thanks for the tender’d office 
Of school trustee. 

I long to be great, 

But would rather be free. 
You must overrate 

My mental condition — 
I’m sure not the one 


For such a position, 
Because my old heart 

Is too big for my head, 
Altho’ it’s too small 

For a schoolma’am to wed. 
When I meet one my heart 
Tries to thump down my breast, 
I think more of her 

Than the whole mob of the rest. 
If six should all write 

And apply for the school, 

I would give it to all, 

I’m just such a fool. 
Whether I’m stupid 

Or whether I am smart, 
My head has no chance 

In a race with my heart. 

I hope you’ll not think 
This is said to amuse, 

And beg you will pardon 
And kindly excuse 


Your friend, G. E. Doane 


Be ine 
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George Doane in his cabin. Robert Asher photo 


Since George had such poor luck with school marms, he finally wrote to a Matrimonial Agency, requesting 
them to round up a wife for him. After some correspondence back and forth, George came back from the post 
office one day with a big bundle of letters, twenty-eight in all. Each one contained the photograph of some 
lonely female. They came from all parts of the country, and as it became known around that George had 
advertised for a wife everybody became interested in his love affairs. 


Lemuel Clark, an old friend was sleeping with George at the time. George opened each letter carefully, drew 
out the photograph, and laid it on the table until he had a galaxy of over two dozen love-lorn women looking up 
at him: young, old, fat, thin, short, tall -- a wonderful collection to pick from, but he needed advice. “Lem, oh 
Lem, come here and take a look at all these heifers and pick out one you think would suit me best. Take time 
and look ’em over well.” After a while Lem said, “George, did you say heifers? Why man, these are mostly 
orejanas what have been running out on the range too long. Any good cowman would reject this shipment. 
Better send on and get another car load.” [PB: an orejana is a wild unbranded cow.] “I know Lem, but look here, I 
guess you missed this one. Here’s a picture of a girl and her mother; neither one of them is bad lookin’ and the 
letter says, I can take my choice, mother or daughter, either 1s willing. I think I'll write and get more 
particulars.” 


The result was that George, washed, combed, dyed and dressed with meticulous care, put a little fragrant bear 
grease on his whiskers and hair, put on his dinky derby, drove a spanking team to Escondido, jumped on a train 
and started for St. Louis and the World’s Fair. During all these years, George had accumulated an area of the 
best range land on Palomar and had become quite prosperous. To make a long story, southern people, he met 
mother and daughter in St. Louis, and married the sixteen year-old daughter [PB: Irene Worth Hayes (1888-1968) and 
her mother Susan Moore Hayes (1853-1925)]. He was getting along in years now, and San Diegans naturally expected 
him to marry the older woman. They never recovered from the surprise the first sight of Mrs. Doane gave them. 


A “Mountain white” of about sixteen, she was attended by a gigantic young negress known as “Anty.” Charles 
F. Emery of Tecate remembers the remarkable honeymoon couple making purchases at his general store in 
Alpine: she, an extremely unsophisticated child, far from home, he an elderly great bear of a man. As George 
drove up the west grade with his team and spring wagon heavily loaded with people and baggage, he stopped to 
let grizzled old Nate water his horses, which were dripping with sweat and puffing hard. George said, "Well 
Nate, ve brought you a wife.” Nate turned around after giving the team all the water they would drink, looked 
the group over carefully, and finally said, “Which one, George?” 


Amy, Irene Hayes Doane, and George Doane, 1905 


George sold out his Palomar holdings in 1905 and, after passing through two or three transfers, this beautiful 
tract was bought by the State and became a State Park. 


THEO BAILEY: “THE SAGE OF PALOMAR” 


Theo Bailey, prior to 1920. 


I first met Theo Bailey (1844-1927) when I moved to Mesa Grande from San Diego in 1888, and the friendship 
thus began lasted through forty years, ending only when his triumphant soul crossed The Great Divide. The 
pioneering spirit inherited from his ancestors undoubtedly led him into this practically virgin wilderness, and 
during my early visits, I used to lend a hand in whip-sawing lumber from logs he had felled and rolled to the 
saw-pit. 


“Uncle Theo,” as he was affectionately known, was born in old Kentucky of sturdy pioneer stock in 1845, and 
when he was five years old, the family moved to Illinois, where he secured his education and later graduated 
from Schintliff College [PB: probably Shurtleff College]. He taught school, farmed and made furniture. In the 
meantime he married and had four children. On account of a sun stroke, and to avoid the extreme hot weather of 
Illinois, he moved to California. He landed at Long Beach in 1882, stayed with his brother Henry. He was flat 
broke but had plenty of courage and found work with his brother on a ditch line to bring water to irrigate a 
cornfield in what later became Long Beach. 
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THEO BAILEY’S WHIP-SAW MILL IN 1905. E.H. DAVIS “USED TO LEND 


A HAND IN WHIP-SAWING LUMBER FROM LOGS HE HAD FELLED AND 
ROLLED TO THE SAW PIT.” 


In 1884, he moved to Mesa Grande with a horse and cart, wife and four children and all of seventy -five cents in 
the family exchequer. Here he took up a piece of vacant land on the slope of one of the mountains above the 
present Indian rancheria and gradually assembled boards and stakes and eventually erected a home, simple and 
primitive in the extreme, but still a shelter. Only absolute necessities could be indulged in; luxuries there were 
none, comforts few, furniture homemade, and hunger and privation were only one jump behind him for several 
years. The children, now increased to six, were kept neat and wholesome and attended the district school 
regularly. In spite of great obstacles, Bailey was a good provider and no one ever went hungry in his home. 
During his stay in Mesa Grande, he became constable and did considerable surveying, running out boundaries 
and section lines for different settlers. He first went to Palomar, then Smith Mountain, in 1887, and located the 
different plots of vacant government land. In this way he located that quarter-section upon which he later built 
his home and to which he moved his family. 


It must be borne in mind that the roads were steep, rocky and narrow and filled with ruts. We had two “slide 
grades,” one descending from Mesa Grande to the border of Warner Ranch, and if a wagon did not have good 
brakes, it was just too bad. The other was coming off Palomar Mountain to the present Henshaw Dam, and in 
order to make a safe descent it was necessary to lock the brakes and drag a tree behind. Freight rates from San 
Diego to Mesa Grande were one dollar per hundred pounds, and it took three days to make the trip. Ordinary 
travel was on horseback, and every rancher had a forge and anvil and did his own shoeing of horses, and had 
one or more good cow ponies in the corral. In addition, he was his own cobbler and half -soled the family shoes, 
mended his tools, and did his own blacksmithing. With the exception of hinges, nails and latches, Bailey and his 


three husky boys built their home from the raw materials on their own ranch. I have gone into the details of 
pioneer life to show what super-human difficulties had to be overcome to establish a home in almost 
inaccessible mountains. A log house was the ordinary style of architecture in the mountains but Bailey built a 
home of permanent adobe, using timbers from the forest for rafters, whip-sawed lumber from logs for floors, 
doors, and casings, and covering all with a tight roof of split cedar shakes. 


The old road up Palomar led up a ridge on the east side and was almost as steep as a one-third pitch roof and 
was known as a slide. It took six horses to haul a small load, so lacking any freight teams, Bailey packed most 
of his primitive equipment on old “Gray,” who was a member in good standing and a valuable addition to the 
Bailey household. Old Gray came from the Yuma Indians, who in a playful mood while the iron was hot, 
branded him all over except his eyes and ears with three dots in a row. This faithful horse packed nearly 
everything, from frying pans to the kitchen stove, and from rocking chairs to bureaus, over thirty miles of steep 
roads rising three thousand feet from the foot of the mountain. The one luxury, the Bailey piano, had to be 
shipped to San Diego and Mesa Grande from the East, and it was a supreme achievement and a happy moment 
when the old square piano was hauled up the steep slopes of Palomar by a six-horse team, without tipping over, 
after two days, it landed on the whip-sawed floor of the mountain home. Civilization had indeed invaded the 
wilderness and this produced the first melody ever heard in the evergreen forests aside from that of cows, 
coyotes, and cougars. 


IN THE 1920's, A SECOND PIANO JOINED THEO BAILE Y’S PIANO ON THE 
MOUNTAIN. HERE, STANLEY DAVIS, THE AUTHOR’S SON, DRIVES A 
FOUR HORSE TEAM HAULING A PIANO TO THE IRON SPRINGS LOG 
CABIN. NOTE THE COLT, PROBABLY A FOAL FROM ONE OF HIS TEAM. 


The elder Mendenhall watched all these proceedings with a wary, suspicious eye, so when he heard of the 
ancient piano being hauled up the old slide grade, he could contain himself no longer and relieved his pent-up 
feelings as follows: “There’s old Psalm singin’ Bailey, gone and hauled a pianner all the way up Smith 
Mountain.” When all was ready, Mrs. Bailey and the family filled the old spring wagon and found a new home 
all ready to receive them. 


The only settlers on Palomar at that time were four cattlemen, and only two had families. Through Theo 
Bailey's personal efforts, in a few years quite a progressive community sprang into existence; vacant land was 
settled and a school district was organized and started with the six Bailey children. This school was very 
primitive; the children sat on a down log and the teacher had a box for a desk and a small blackboard. The floor 
was green ferns and the ceiling the blue sky. The walls were stately firs and cedars. A little later a better school 
was provided. 
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THEO BAILEY ESTABLISHED THE FIRST SCHOOL ON PALOMAR IN 1892: 
“THE FLOOR WAS GREEN FERNS AND THE CEILING THE BLUE SKY. 
THE WALLS WERE STATELY FIRS AND CEDARS.” FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


Theo Bailey established a Sunday School in summer and often Rev. Thomas Wood of Witch Creek [PB: Thomas 
J. Wood] used to drive thirty miles to hold services. For entertainment there were gatherings at the great camp 
fires, and the Bailey resort became a most popular stopping place, which he later turned over to his boys. 


In 1923 he erected a monument to the memory of Nate Harrison, a universal friend; when this was dedicated, 
over one hundred people from San Diego took part. 
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Ed Davis, left, and Theodore Bailey, right, at Nate Harrison monument, undated 


For thirty-eight years, Mr. and Mrs. Bailey passed through all the privations, disappointments, joys, and sorrows 
of early pioneer life, devoid of all the luxuries and many of the comforts which we all enjoy. But they were 
cheerful, and by their happy, optimistic temperaments, they rose above their difficulties, educated their children 
and, could he have foreseen that his beloved Palomar was to become the most famous mountain in the scientific 
world, his happiness would have been complete. This mountain meant more to him than so much cattle range 
and so much timber. The soul of the mountain spoke to him in the crooning of the pines, the murmuring brooks, 
the rustling leaves, the passive oaks, the fragrance of flowers, the whistle of the mountain quail, the coo of wild 
pigeon, and the coughing squirrels -- all in a language he loved and understood. 


He was always kindly, gentle, sincere, generous, helpful, honorable and just; everybody he met was his friend, 
as he was a friend to everybody. For nearly forty years Uncle Theo Bailey was one of my dearest friends. He 
spent his declining years with his daughter, Mrs. Louis Salmons, on the rim of Palomar. The picture that will 
remain with me longest was when I saw him sitting on the porch steps, smoking his pipe and gazing dreamily at 
the beautiful sunset lighting up the distant ranges and the wonderful slopes of his beloved Palomar with tints of 


amethyst and jasper. When his triumphant soul answered the last call and crossed the Great Divide in 1927, it 
seemed as if all the wildlife, all nature on Palomar, mourned the loss of its greatest lover. 


NELLIE McQUEEN 


- With her father, Nellie McQueen came to Palomar in 1882 

; [PB: Nellie McQueen (1860-1920+). Her father was Angus McQueen 
(1812-1886). Davis said they moved to Palomar ‘about 1878’]. They 
settled on a piece of land and built a cabin in a grove of oaks 
in the upper end of the Dyche Valley. Nellie applied for a 
post office and submitted the name of “Fern Glen,” but there 
was already a post office of that name in California, so 
eventually Uncle Sam named this isolated and lonely post 
office after its mistress “Nellie” [PB: Davis said Fir Glen]. It so 
remained for twenty or thirty years, long after Nellie had left 


‘ ¢ , the mountain; but for years after her father died, Nellie lived 
vi alone in her isolated cabin. Her duties were not very onerous 
as the mail only came up once or twice a week. On those 
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days Nellie had lots of company, as all the old timers would 
ride over for their papers and mail matter. Theo Bailey 
finally had its present and more appropriate name restored some years ago: “Palomar,” meaning “pigeon 
house.” During Joseph Smith’s time in the late 1850’s, the mountain did have a specific name, but 1t was 
included in what he called the “Palomar Country.” In 1936 I visited Nellie’s old cabin, almost hidden in a thick 
grove of live oak trees at the mouth of a canyon which opened into the Dyche Valley. The cabin, or what 
remained of it, was a very small log hut, only eight feet by nine feet inside, and with a bed there was hardly 
room enough to move around in. There had been a lean-to at one end, but everything was in a state of decay, 
and this landmark will soon be a thing of the past. 
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Old Nellie Post Office on the edge of Dyche Valley 


HARRY BIRCH 


In the early 1890’s, Harry Birch came to Palomar and built a unique cabin in that it had no doors or windows. 
He left a vent in the corner of his roof and he used to climb up the logs and lower himself inside. Being a sailor, 
climbing and lowering himself as in the hold of a ship became natural to him. Harry was a young Englishman 
who came to San Diego as second mate of a square rigger and finally drifted up to Witch Creek, where there 
was an English Colony. 


Fred Fisher kept a small hotel there and Harry became handyman about the place. One day Fisher told him to 
grease the spring wagon and gave him a can of axle grease. After half an hour or so, Harry said, “The grease 
you gave me didn’t go ‘arf way round. I greased the jibbon (pole), wheels and spokes, and the springs, but 
didn’t ’ave enough for the box and seats.”’ He had smeared grease all over the wagon like paint but the very 
place it needed most, the axles, he neglected. 


One day on the mountain he brought a pretty black and white “Kitty” to Mrs. Sawday, who was visiting the 
Bailey’s, holding it by its fluffy tail saying, “Wouldn’t you like to ’ave the skin of this pretty kitty? I killed it 
near my cabin and brought it over for you if you would like to have it.”” Mrs. Sawday declined with thanks. 


He shot and ate an owl and at a meal at Bailey’s, when the pie was passed to him, he took the whole pie. He had 
two brothers killed in the Boer War, and when his oldest brother died, he was called back to England where he 
succeeded to a large estate and baronetcy and became “Lord ’arry.”’ 


[PB: Edward Davis has the last name spelled as Burch. Henry Clarkson Birch (1860-1929 and his brother Arthur Clarkson Birch 
(1869-1944) lived on Palomar Mountain for several years |g}. Fred Fisher owned the Witch Creek Hotel until 1902 [9).] 


BEN LOCKHART 


In 1865, Ben Lockhart crossed the plains, drifted down to Palomar and settled in Love Valley [PB: likely Benjamin 
F. Lockhart, born in 1835]. This valley was named from John Love (1843-927), who first settled there. Then came 
Louis Peyregne, a big Frenchman, and lastly Ben Lockhart, so the valley was sometimes called Lockhart 


Valley. This is the first valley on Palomar after leaving Henshaw Dam. [PB: Louis Peyregne (1828-1893). Davis spelled 
it Pereen. | 


Ben Lockhart was broke and lived in a small dugout with a brush roof against the hill. He was so poor Elena 
Subish, a kindly Indian woman from La Joya, used to grind corn and also make acorn mush to feed him. He was 
a mining man and he eventually got George Dyche to grubstake and outfit him to go on a prospecting trip to 
Arizona with a companion named Durant. At one time on this trip, Lockhart was staking out one of his mules 
on a hill near Globe, Arizona when the mule kicked up a piece of float which on examination, proved to be high 
grade silver ore. The land on which this specimen was found afterward turned out to be a rich silver mine, 
which Lockhart later sold for a small fortune. 


Ben Lockhart returned, bought a place in Green Valley on the Cuyamaca Grant, built a good house, and lived 
there the rest of his life. In 1885, a few years before coming to Mesa Grande, accompanied by Dr. Meyer of 
Descanso, we visited him and he showed us a beautiful blue-eyed baby in a cradle. Thirty years later, in 1915, 
shortly after Powam Lodge, my summer resort hotel, was opened, one of our guests was a schoolteacher, Miss 
Lockhart, whom, on inquiry, we found out, was the baby we so much admired in Green Valley in 1885. 


CLARK CLEAVER 


Clark Cleaver, October 1909 


_ 


In 1889 Clark Cleaver took up a claim on the rim of the 


mountain above Bailey’s. [PB: Clark Cleaver (1825-1912). 
The homestead claim at that location was owned by Clark’s 


brother Kimber Cleaver.] He was well along in years, slight, 
wiry, tough, active and industrious. He broke up several 
acres and set out an apple orchard which he lived to see 
yield several thousand boxes of fine delicious winter 
apples. 
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He was well-read and quite an intellectual man, who in 
early life had spent some years in the Comstock Lode 
as a newspaperman in Virginia City, Nevada. 


Clark Cleaver 
(right) and two 
companions stand 
with a rich apple 
harvest, in this 1911 
photo on what is now 
the Bob and Valerie 
Price property, south 
of Bailey Meadow 
Road. Robert Asher photo 
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ALICE HILL 


Alice Lonnon Perkins Hill, c1906 


A very delightful, more recent resident of Palomar is Alice Hill, who 
lives with her brother in a cozy cottage far up the slope of one of 
those high rolling hills, above Doane Valley. Mrs. Hill was a 
beautiful actress in former years, tall, blue-eyed, with golden hair. 
She has travelled the world over, from Australia to Peking, finally 
coming to rest on Palomar, like a homing pigeon. 


Her home is a museum of natural formations and works of art. Many 
of Robert Asher’s paintings adorn her walls. The outlook from her 
cottage is superb reaching from her native pines and firs, down 
sweeping slopes to distant valleys and blue mountains, to Catalina 
Island and the far Pacific. This view, ever-changing from dawn to 
dusk, is one of the compensations for living in high places. Mrs. Hill 
is a woman of great taste and accomplishments, who could adorn any 
society. She is endowed with a delightful personality. 


[PB: Mrs. Alice Hill was born Alice Perkins in Oakland, California on December 
28, 1872, and died in Lakeside, California on May 6, 1952 {6.7}. She took on the 
middle name Lonnon, using Alice Lonnon as her stage name [7). She married Harry 
E. Hill in 1917 and moved onto Palomar Mountain; she was divorced from Hill by the 1940 Census, and moved to Escondido in 1951 


[6,7]-] 


AS ADA INGOT IN “DAVID GARRICK" 
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AS FILIBERTA IN “‘ THE CARDINAL" 


WINBERT FINK 


Winbert C. Fink came to Palomar in the early 1890’s with tuberculosis and took up a claim adjoining the Will 
Valley (Bill Cook) and built himself a cabin and set out an orchard of apple trees. He could only speak in a 
hoarse whisper and it was thought his time limited but he stayed on for many years and outlived most of the old 
timers. When he saw that George Doane had such good luck securing a young wife through a matrimonial 
agency, he concluded to give it a trial also. In time a very nice woman of about thirty-five years came on the 
mountain and stayed with neighbors for a week or two to look the situation over and size up the prospective 
bridegroom. In the end they were married but Fink had been a bachelor too long, and so after a year or two they 
separated. [PB: Winbert Clarence Fink (1870-1938). Ed Davis refers to him as Mr. Fink in his text.] 


THE FRAZIER SISTERS 


Attending Theo Bailey’s campfires in the early days were a couple of modest retiring ladies, Maria and Lizzie 
Frazier, who had recently come to the mountain about 1895. Jim Frazier, an older brother living on Palomar, 
had recently lost his wife leaving him a little girl, so he wrote to his sisters to come and live in his home and 
help care for the child. They lived on a small farm in Illinois, and raised a few chickens and vegetables, but their 
principal source of income was from dressmaking. They were fine dressmakers, neat and thrifty, but complying 
with their brother’s wishes, they sold all their property and with their mother came to California. Jim met them 
in San Diego and brought them up the mountain in his spring wagon. In the meantime Jim had remarried, his 
wife had had two children, and the cabin was too small for the two families, and even so, the sisters were too 
independent to stay with them. They eventually found some vacant land and each filed on a homestead of 160 
acres. Most of this land, located at the foot of the high peak which towered hundreds of feet above them, was 
covered with brush and rocks. Only a small piece could be worked -- in fact, 1t was so useless, nobody else 
would look at it twice. Anyway it provided a place where the women could have a home about a mile from 
Jim’s place, and the history of their valiant struggles and pioneer life, in a wild, cruel country, devoid of 
pleasures and most of the necessities and comforts of civilized life, forms an epic story of Palomar and one of 
the most remarkable annals of the West. 


Jim Frazier, on his infrequent trips to Escondido, would bring up a few boards at a time and these sisters, totally 
unused to manual labor, packed these boards on their backs, one at a time, over a crooked, rocky trail, crossing 
arroyos choked with boulders, through heavy brush, to their home site. Carrying these boards was arduous work 
and necessitated frequent rests. With pick and shovel they removed many troublesome rocks from the trail, 
rolling those they could not lift and trimming up the brush until their trail was greatly improved. They bought a 
horse, plow, tools, and cow and raised chickens. The sides were up, the door and window in place, but no roof. 
Half-way up to the peak above the house was a small grove of cedar trees a mile or two from the cabin and at 
least fifteen hundred feet above their little piece of land. How they ever discovered these trees far up this rocky 
slope is a mystery, but with axe and saw and ferow [PB: ferow? A felling axe perhaps], every day they climbed this 
steep slope, cut down the cedar trees, sawed them in three foot sections, split them into shakes, and packed them 
on their backs down to their cabin. With these crude shakes, hewed from native timber by these two women, 
unused to heavy work, the roof was put in place and their home was safe from storms. After many weeks their 
little cabin built by their own hands was finished. 


Their mother died soon after reaching California. During this time, once or twice a week, Maria would ride 
horseback to Bailey’s place and sell a dozen or two eggs and a pat of butter to the campers and boarders. On 
nearing Bailey’s, she would dismount out of sight so people would not see her astride, and hitch her horse 
before making her appearance. Maria being more robust, all outside work finally devolved upon her: building 
fences, erecting corrals for calves and pigs, plowing, cultivating, and going on errands. The heavy work of 
clearing the trail and building the cabin drew on their strength and vitality, but they asked no help or favors and 
received no assistance during all their life on Palomar. Lizzie, the younger sister, never very robust, had to give 
up outside work and gradually became paralyzed, owing to her early hardships, and thereafter was almost 
helpless in her rocking chair. Often, at night, in the safety of their cabin, they could hear the bloodchilling 


scream of a mountain lion far up the slope and the eerie yelping of coyotes nearer by, so Maria fitted herself 
with a rifle and ammunition. Any man coming to their cabin was met at the door by Maria with her rifle. As 
their stock increased, Maria had to look after the cattle, milk the cow, cut wood for the stove and do most of the 
simple house work. The details of their struggles through a quarter century of incessant labor in summer heat 
and winter cold and deep snows, would fill a volume. They kept strictly to themselves and became almost like 
hermits, visiting no neighbors and never entertaining company. When branding was to be done, they hired 
Indians to do that part of the work. In addition to other handicaps, Maria had to carry every drop of water used, 
in buckets from a tiny stream some distance away. These women were refined, honest, and cultured people, 
industrious and ambitious, unused to the hard physical labor of pioneering on a ranch high up in the mountains. 


They lived in this tiny cabin ten years and then bought the Morrison ranch on the west slope of Palomar, which 
afforded more range for their growing herd of beef cattle. There was a cabin and small barn on the place, and. it 
was about this time that Jim Frazier and his wife separated. 


[PB: James Frazier/Frazer (1838-1913). Mother Louisa Frazier (1817-c1896). Sister Maria Frazier/Frazer (1855-1918). Sister 
Elizabeth Frazier/Frazer (1857-1918)] 
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THE FRAZIER SISTERS 
FRONT. 


In addition to her other duties, Maria took a mail contract, carrying the mail from Nellie to Jessee, a distance of 
ten miles on Palomar. During four years, she rode horseback in all kinds of weather, through pouring rains, 
driving sleet and deep snows. She wore divided skirts and an oilskin slicker, often riding long after dark to 
reach home. At all places, she would dismount in the timber, evidently too modest to be seen riding astride. 


Twice, late in life, while cultivating, she stumbled and fell and the mules dragged her to the house, she hanging 
on the lines. If Maria was on foot and saw a man coming on horseback, she would dodge in the brush and hide 
like a wild thing. Knowing her peculiarities, no one paid any attention and she was never molested. 


One time Mrs. Louis Salmons [PB: Hodgie Salmons] called on the sisters at the Morrison ranch and found the door 
and windows closed tight and the shades pulled down, as if there was nobody at home. She knocked and 
received no response; then she called, giving her name, and Lizzie hitched her chair to the door and opened it. 
Asked why she was locked in the house in utter darkness, she said: “When Maria goes off, she closes the house 
and locks everything up, including me, fearing some man will come and kill me.” If any man came near the 
house, Maria always came to the door with a rifle in her hands. She was never known to shoot anybody or even 
to threaten, but she was always ready. At one time the roof of their cabin, dry as tinder, caught fire from the 
smoke pipe of their stove while Maria was cooking dinner. There was not a drop of water in the house. The 
spring was two hundred or more feet up the canyon back of the house, and Maria carried all the water for 
domestic use. There was no time to run for water with the roof blazing and no neighbors within miles. With the 
quick wit of one used to meeting emergencies 1n a raw country, Maria jumped on a chair, splashed milk on the 
fire from a pan, and extinguished it. Lizzie, the paralytic, who had not walked for years, was found outside and 
away from the burning building, and neither one could understand how she got there. Lizzie was practically 
helpless for fifteen years, although she could do a little sewing, and made some bobbin lace, but her hands were 
all crooked-up with rheumatism and she was paralyzed from her hips down. 
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AN END-VIEW OF THE FRAZIER SISTERS’ CABIN, 
FRAZIER POINT. 


In later years they moved into their brother’s empty cabin to be nearer neighbors. 


Grown old with years of labor and hardships Maria, one Sunday after a short horseback ride to visit Mrs. 
Salmons, lay down on her bed and died. This was early in November 1918. Lizzie was in the room with the 
dead body all night. Next morning, Lizzie worked her rocker out of the house to let a calf out of the corral and 
with an old cow bell tried to attract attention and called ‘till her voice gave out. From Sunday night until after 
Tuesday, which was election day, not a soul came near. One night she slid to the ground while asleep, but 
fearing the half-wild hogs would find and devour her, she dragged herself to the safety of her chair. She was 
unable to return to the house after releasing the calf, and so for three days she was without food or water, half- 
way between the corral and the house. After three days, Marion Davis, who rode over to see how the sisters 
were faring, found Lizzie almost dead from exhaustion and lack of food and water. She was tenderly cared for 
by Mrs. Salmons until relatives came and took her away, and it was not long before she died. I often wonder 
what these women got out of life. Their only compensation was the satisfaction of raising a fine breed of cattle 
from hand-raised calves, and the beauty of the mountain — its lovely forest growths and the marvelous view 


from their cabin. 
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Bill Nelson in 1918. 


BILL NELSON, 1918 


Bill Nelson was about six feet, four inches tall 
with arms and legs in proportion. He was gaunt 
and drawn out, but immensely strong. One time 
some part of an old hay baler had broken down 
and the men were trying to lift it by lever, without 
much success when Bill came along and asked 
what the trouble was. When they explained, he 
said, “Get out of the way boys,” backed up to the 
baler, stooped down to get a good grip, and raised 
and held it until it could be adjusted, although it 
must have weighed two thousand pounds. He had 
a freckled good-natured face with a dull-red 
stubby moustache and an unshaved beard around 
his hollow jaws. His blue eyes were set deep 
under shaggy red eyebrows and this was 
surmounted by a tangle of red, wavy hair. Bill 
was a famous rider and noted throughout the 
mountains, and when he wrapped his long legs 
around an ornery outlaw, that horse could not 
shake him loose, for Bill knew all the tricks. 


Bill’s father was a cavalry officer in Arizona in 
the early days fighting Apache Indians. When 
two years old, Bill’s mother died at Fort Yuma. 
At this time he could just remember when camels 
were unloaded on the coast of Texas; Bill's father 
had charge of them and brought them to Arizona 
to be used by the Army for packing supplies 
across the desert. Since his father could not care 


for him, at three years old he was left in charge of Captain Dye, who kept the Carriso Station on the Butterfield 
Stage Route. Later, Captain Dye moved to Spring Hill and lived where the Rotanzi family now resides, and 
raised grain which he freighted and sold to the Butterfield stations on the desert. The boy was cruelly treated 
and beaten, and when eight years old, Billy Warnock of Ballena took him away from Captain Dye and raised 
him. There was always a strange kink in his brain; he became bemused, due, people thought, to too much abuse 
and punishment when a child, and undoubtedly being struck over the head. It took the form of a sort of 


nostalgia, an uncontrollable desire to go home, to leave his job at any time or any place and head for home. He 
might leave his job cutting hay, baling, threshing, or driving team, for a day or a week, then return and resume 
his job as usual. When he left he would leave his fork in a hay stack and without a word, walk off. Louis 
Salmons engaged him one time to help him with farm work, so Bill climbed the steep trail from La Joya up the 
mountain to Louis’ house, ate his breakfast, and went back home. In two or three days he returned and went to 
work as if nothing had happened. One time he tied up the team he had been plowing with and went home, the 
team still hitched to the plow. Another time Will Dyche, going up the mountain, found Sam Stripling’s team 
and six horses tied up on the road with a load of fresh sawed lumber and Bill gone. A one-way road, the wagon 
blocked the way. Finding Stripling, Dyche said; “I saw your team tied up on the road and no driver. I guess Bill 
had one of his spells.” 


When Bill was eighteen years old, fully developed and a fine specimen of young manhood, so strong he could 
pick up Billy Warnock and toss him over his shoulder without effort, he went to Palomar to dig a grave and 
bury Mrs. Durand. The husband kept a number of hogs and made hams and bacon. He lived in the old log hut 
later occupied by Sylvester Mendenhall. Bill wanted a bacon to pay for his work, but Mr. Durand refused to let 
him have it, so Bill went right ahead, took one ham and walked off. The man swore out a warrant for his arrest, 
and Mr. Bailey, constable at Mesa Grande at that time, arrested Bill and took him to his house for the night and 
placed handcuffs on him. Durand was there also. In the evening Bill went to the door and backed out, looking 
Mr. Bailey straight in the eye while Mr. Bailey held a gun on him. He returned in a few days, gave himself up, 
and went to jail for a short time. He married an Indian woman at La Joya Indian Reservation, Manuela Guassac, 
and had six children, all of whom received a good education and who were well respected. Only two survive. 
Bill now has gone to his last Home Ranch and his mule skinning and wild horse riding are legends only 
remembered by the few old timers left. [PB: William Nelson, 1856-1930+] 


LOUIS AND HODGIE SALMONS 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Salmons live 
in an embowered, vine-covered 
cottage on the west rim of 
Palomar, facing one of the 
loveliest views of which the 
mountain can boast. Immediately 
below the cottage, the forest- 
covered mountain drops three 
thousand feet to Potrero and the 
San Luis Rey valley — mountain, 
blue range after blue range, 
fainter and fainter for one 
hundred miles to the hazy 
horizon line. This was the 
inspiration which inevitably led 
Mrs. Salmons to transfer these 
beautiful vistas of mountain and 


valley to canvas. 


Louis Salmons’ father was a successful banker in Atlanta, Georgia, before General Sherman devastated the city 
during the Civil War. This ruined the family. Some years later Frank, Louis, and two or three sisters came on 
the scene, and when young men and women, migrated to California and eventually were attracted to the 
mountains near Pala. Brother Frank opened a trading store in a wing of the old Assistencia Mission in Pala, 
while Louis found a place near the foot of Palomar and began ranching. This continued for some years, but 
Palomar appealed to him so strongly that he sold out his interests below and bought about eight hundred acres 
in the George Cook Valley. Palomar became one big cattle range and every settler had his bunch of cattle 


grazing in some green valley. A cowman naturally hates any kind of farming he can’t do on horseback, so very 
few crops were raised. But Louis was more thrifty and raised corn, grain and hay. With the corn he fattened his 
hogs, and hay and grain filled his barn for winter feed for horses and cattle. Louis was a hard worker in 
whatever he undertook. 


Woodwardia, home of Louis and Hodgie Salmons 


He had not been on Palomar long when he won and married Theo Bailey’s youngest daughter, Hodgie, and for 
many years they lived in the vine-covered cottage described above [PB: Woodwardia]. I was always a welcome 
visitor at Louis’ place, and realizing Hodgie’s inclinations, always encouraged her to try her talents, so 
eventually she took up painting, improving from year to year until now her beautiful oils are in great demand. 
During the last two or three years she has sold many of her paintings to people who have driven up the 
mountain to view them. These paintings can now be seen on the walls of many prominent homes in San Diego, 
Long Beach, Pasadena and Los Angeles. Hodgie and Louis are people of rare tact and refinement, and it is a 
privilege to be invited to their home, surrounded by paintings, books and the latest magazines. Louis has sold 
his ranch lately, reserving twenty-five acres further along the rim, where he will build a modern cottage with all 
the modern improvements. While Louis has a fine automobile and a new cottage with a fancy bathroom, he 
cannot entirely shed the cow smell from his Levis, so he often has to mount his highly bred buckskin pony, 
throw on his silver-mounted saddle, and ride the ranges to look at the stock belonging to neighbors. He has not 
forgotten how to throw and brand a calf and carve fancy designs on its ears and vaccinate for black-leg, but now 
that is all past history and his one regret is that he can’t range a bunch of cattle on his twenty-five acres of brush 
and trees. [PB: Louis Shannon Salmons (1872-1959); Hodgie Trabue Bailey Salmons (1874-1957)] 


GEORGE COOK 


George Cook raised cattle and hogs. He was not an orchardist, although he plowed and cultivated his trees for 
some years, for at last he neglected them and most of them died. He ran his own freight team, but his brother 
Hiram did most of the driving and was his principal mule skinner. One year George boxed and sold hundreds of 
boxes and apples, delivering them at Temecula with his own teams, and that year his crop brought him ten 


thousand dollars. One year he shipped many boxes of a very large, beautiful apple, every one weighing no less 
than twenty-four to thirty-two ounces, each one as big as an infant’s head, which were known as “Palomar 
Giants.” These sold in San Diego for twenty-five cents each. 


Los Angeles buyers are buying up 
the Juliam apple crop. They consider 
these apples unmexcelled in California. 
Cook Bros, of Smith Mountain sold the 
buyers 1400. boxes of apples. Among 
them are the Palomar Giant apples, 
weighing thirty ounces each. 
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Los Angeles Times November 19, 1895 page 11, column 4 


He frequently called on Bill Nelson, an expert driver, to freight his apples to San Diego and haul back shooks 
[PB: shakes]. Some years ago on his way back to his ranch on the mountain, George stopped at the foot where the 
slide grade ended, to see if his team of six mules and load of apples were properly cared for. He had been in the 
saddle all day looking for cattle which had strayed from the home range. He had tracked them to Warner’s 
Ranch but there lost the trail and his quest had been fruitless, so when he found his mule skinner had deserted 
his team and freight, with the sun far down in the west, George was in a towering rage. Loyalty to his team and 
freight is the unwritten law of a mule skinner, and if he wanted to quit his job it was his duty to notify his boss 
and deliver the team at the home ranch, but never desert it on the road. That alternative was unthinkable, but 
here was George’s load of apples, stacked high on his wagon, and the mules tied up in the small wire corral at 
the foot of the mountain near the San Luis Rey River, and no driver. This spot is now submerged by the waters 
of Lake Henshaw. 


‘The G—d--- s—of a b--, Pll bring him back or feed him to the buzzards.” George was also a mule skinner, so 
his vocabulary on mules and drivers was extensive and picturesque and his cussing was deep and heartfelt. “Ill 
teach the G**D**S**O**B** to abandon my team on the road, even if he did have one of his brainstorms. I'll 
bring him back if I have to rope and drag him from the horn of the saddle.” 


George was an expert tracker and he soon picked up Bill’s trail, which could easily be identified, as he wore 
the biggest shoes 1n the mountains, except one, and the hobnails made a certain pattern 1n the trail. This led, as 
George suspected, down the San Luis Rey River to La Joya, where Bill’s Indian wife and children lived. 
Although his horse was leg weary, George rode at a gallop over a rocky, crooked trail, splashing through the 
San Luis Rey River, leaping obstructions, riding hell-bent down the river. The tracks got fresher as he went on 
and after three miles of furious riding, his horse in a lather, with heaving flanks, he caught up with Bill, who 
was taking long strides, hitting a lively pace for home ten miles distant. He could almost smell the nice warm 
supper of frijoles, tortillas, wee-wish (acorn meal), coffee and fruit, and feel a soft bed for the night, instead of 
the hard cold earth. The deserted team and load of apples he had entirely forgotten. George rode in front of him, 
pulled his gun, and said: “God damn you Bill, if you move another step this way, Pll kill you sure as hell.” 
Taken by surprise, Bill stopped dead in his tracks and looked George straight in the eye. The revolver never 
wavered and when Bill saw that cold deadly look in George’s eyes, he knew George meant every word. “Get 
back to the team, Bill, and step lively.” After a pause, Bill responded: “All right George, I had one of my spells 
and I just had to go. You know I’m subject to them and I can’t help it.’ Without another word Bill wheeled 
around and back-tracked to the team. There were no hard feelings. He made several trips after that, and was the 
only driver George could trust. Both Bill and George have crossed the Great Divide and the valley is now 
owned by Louis Salmons (sold in 1946), but it still bears the George Cook name. 


When George came to Palomar he was up against it, but he was an expert cowman and finally induced a rancher 
to pasture two hundred head of cattle on shares, and fifty-fifty on the increase. At branding time, when his 


partner was absent, George rounded up the stock and had Will Dyche help him rope the calves. George became 
plumb careless in branding, grabbing the first 1ron he came to and slapping it on a calf. Calf after calf went 
under the iron. The blatting calves and bellowing cows was music in George’s ears, and when the brands were 
counted, it was found due to George’s carelessness, by far the greatest number of calves bore George’s brand: 


“GC.” George became famous as a cowman and soon accumulated quite a herd of his own. [PB: George 
Washington Cook, 1858-1921] 


Cattle stealing and horse stealing in those days was a regular and profitable business. Palomar was a popular 
place for horse thieves, but they only stayed long enough to rest the stock, for they knew the sheriff would soon 
track them here, so they only made one-night stops and hit the trail before daylight in the direction of Arizona 
or Mexico. “Hidden Cabin,” well-named, a small log cabin concealed in heavy timber, was said to be the 
rendezvous of horse thieves in early days. It was located near the old-saw-mill, and when I visited it in 1890, 
there were only a few logs left. People on the mountain, not interested in these night visitors so long as their 
stock was not molested, left them severely alone. 


FRENCH VALLEY 


_ French Valley, October 1911. Edward Davis 
photo 


French Valley, upper and lower, near the big 
Observatory, took its name from two Basque 
Frenchmen who settled in the valley in early 
days, Hubert Foussat and Jean B. Foussat, who 
raised sheep. [PB: Hubert Foussat, 1845-1933, and Jean 
B. Foussat 1827 — 1896. Davis spelled their last name as 
Forsat and has their first names as Albert and Augustine. | 
Another Frenchman Louis Peyregne, raised sheep 
at Menifee and had a band of several hundred 
sheep [PB: Davis spells it Menifoo and Pereen. Jean Louis 
Peyregne, 1828-1893]. All perished by drought. He 
then worked for Louis Wolf at Little Temecula 
Ranch for six years, saved his money, bought a 
bunch of cattle from Castro, and brought them 
first to Love Valley and later to a valley below 
the Fink place. I remember Louis, a tall raw-boned Frenchman, who could only talk broken English, because he 
used to come to Gedney’s store at Mesa Grande to get shoes he had ordered months before. [PB: James Edgar 
Gedney] His feet were so large his shoes had to be built for him once a year: no factory shoes for him. I have 
heard it said, when Louis came to Mesa Grande for supplies at the store near the schoolhouse, the teacher would 


let the children out to run over and see Louis’ big feet. [PB: Davis said Louis Wolff at Pauma Ranch. Louis Wolf of 
Temecula purchased the 2283-acre Little Temecula Ranch in 1870, and was not affiliated with Pauma Ranch. | 
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